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had no practical value. Posidonius, on the other hand, on the 
ground that there was no such thing as an absolutely wise man, 
and that progress in knowledge was constant, found his ideal in the 
relatively wise man. One feels that in these later Stoics the stern, 
unsympathetic, yet heroic spirit of the old philosophers of the Porch 
had departed ; that their theories of conduct and life were becoming 
accommodated to ideals regnant in a political decline ; that we have 
here to do with speculation no longer creative, but partly inherited 
from predecessors, partly adopted from other systems ; that the Stoic 
philosophy was becoming an eclecticism ; and that all living and 
quickening power had departed from it. We have, however, to 
express to the author of the Philosophie der mittleren Stoa our grati- 
tude for an extraordinarily clever and painstaking work, which, from 
the very nature of its subject-matter, will unfortunately have but a 
small circle of readers, occupied as it is with a somewhat obscure 
and uninteresting period, when the philosophy of the Greeks, like 
Greece herself, was rapidly falling into decay. 

William Hammond. 

Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Eine Kritik der ethi- 
schen Grundbegriffe von Georg Simmel, Privatdozent an der 
Berliner Universitat. In zwei Banden. Erster Band. Berlin, 
Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz (Bessersche Buchhandlung), 1892. — 
pp. viii, 467. 

A book like the above deserves our closest study. Whatever 
fault may be found with it — and it has its defects — one thing may 
be said without fear of contradiction : Dr. Simmel's first volume is 
ingenious, subtle, and highly suggestive. It is a keen and exhaustive 
investigation of a number of ethical concepts, critical even to a fault. 
We might characterize it as one of the least dogmatic treatments of 
moral questions in existence, in this respect, resembling Sidgwick's 
maturer work. Whatever view the enthusiastic dogmatist may take of 
such productions, the careful thinker cannot but welcome this book as a 
useful addition to the discipline with which it deals. Its object is a 
commdenable one, meagre though the positive results may be. The 
apparently simple concepts of ethics are shown to be far more 
complicated than would appear on the surface. An acute analysis 
of such notions lessens one's desire to venture on the high seas of 
speculation and inspires one with a wholesome kind of doubt, 
wholesome because of the intellectual vigilance which it begets. The 
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modern psychologist has removed from the field of his investigation 
much of the useless furniture of the past. Many cherished notions 
have found their final resting-place in the spacious lumber room of 
science. Why should not ethics begin a similar process of elimina- 
tion ? 

Of course, Dr. Simmel's contribution is not meant to be an intro- 
duction to ethics in the sense of preparing the way for the beginner. It 
would bewilder one not already initiated into the science. As dogmat- 
ism must precede criticism in point of time, and ever after serve as a 
prolegomenon to speculation, so, too, a work like the one before us 
is impossible until there exists a stock of positive propositions that 
can be subjected to the smelting process. But once begun, such an 
enterprise is of inestimable worth. We can easily understand from 
the very nature of the task which the author sets himself that the 
reader of his book will be confronted by serious obstacles. Yet I 
believe that Dr. Simmel is himself responsible for many of the 
difficulties which his volume throws in our way. His presentations 
lack continuity ; that, in a word, is their chief defect. We should 
expect a more systematic treatment, a more coherent arrangement of 
the material. As it is, the writer often places before us a vast mass 
of disconnected though brilliant ideas, leaving it to the reader to 
struggle through a labyrinth whose every turn presents the choicest 
treasures but makes the starting point seem farther and farther 
away. Perhaps it is due to the unusual richness of the author's 
imagination, to his wealth of ideas, that he should find such 
difficulty in arranging his thought in a clear and well ordered 
sequence. He might, it is true, plead in partial defense that simpli- 
city of statement is not always possible where the subject-matter is 
so intricate, that a consecutive order of argument is out of the 
question in a work which aims to dissect rather than to construct. 
We must not overlook this fact in our estimate of his book, but still we 
believe that an improvement can and ought to be made in a second 
edition, which, it is to be hoped, will not be long in appearing. 

The first notion discussed, that of obligation (Das Sollen), is one 
on which the entire trend of one's ethics may be made to depend. 
Dr. Simmel's views on the subject are, therefore, worthy of consider- 
ation. Just as reality or being is not a quality of things, but a quality 
of ideas, "eine psychologische Zuthat" the same thing with different 
local signs, as it were, so, too, willing, hoping, and obligation are feel- 
ing-accompaniments of ideas. Dr. Simmel sometimes calls these 
functions feelings, sometimes, modes of thought (Denkmodi), cate- 
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gories, conceptions {ct. pp. 8, 9 and 11). No satisfactory definition 
of them can be framed for one who has not experienced them. They 
cannot be proved. The epistemological character of Sollen at once 
betrays the futility of all attempts to derive from the concept itself 
any definite content, as Kant endeavors to do. That we ought to 
do a thing can, at best, be proved only by appealing to an obliga- 
tion which is presupposed as certain. Somewhere, however, we reach 
an ultimate fact, beyond which we may not logically go. " The last 
step that can be explained is that before the last" (p. 14). Thus 
the Utilitarian undertakes to prove the morality of an act by showing 
that it furthers the public welfare, but that this ought to be furthered 
remains unproved, a mere dogma. If we identify obligation with 
any content, this content is as inexplicable logically as Sollen itself. 
All that we can do is to accept obligation as a psychological fact, and 
then attempt an evolutionistic explanation. Society enforces acts 
that conduce to its preservation. There is a gradual progress from 
compulsion to obligation. " It is a peculiar feature of human nature 
that for it might gradually becomes right, i.e., Mussen becomes Sollen." 
Here we have the characteristic features of the writer's philosophy 
placed side by side ; it is an evolutionism tempered by criticism. 
All the objections that have been raised against this combination 
will, of course, be urged against Dr. Simmel's work. 

The discussion of egoism and altruism makes an interesting 
chapter, though here, too, there is a lack of coherency in the expo- 
sition. The criticism is just, that the reduction of all actions to the 
egoistic impulse on the ground that this is the simplest and most 
natural, rests on a misconception of 'the natural' Why should 
egoism be any more natural than altruism ? Because of its greater 
frequency? How can we determine the quantitative relations be- 
tween the two impulses, when the agent himself can give no clear 
account of his motives ? Besides, the individual performs, at every 
turn, many altruistic acts prescribed for him by custom, law, and 
the forms of intercourse (p. 89). Or shall we say that egoism is the 
more natural, because of its earlier appearance ? Egoism can arise 
only after the establishment of society. Of the pre-social man we 
can form no definite picture (p. 91). Even if it were the earlier 
impulse, what then ? Is the sexual impulse less natural, because it 
appears later than hunger ? By showing how from the same premises 
contradictory conclusions are drawn, the author convinces us of the 
utter folly of certain deductions. Since egoism is natural, it must 
be suppressed, say some. Nay, say others, since egoism is natural, 
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it ought not to be suppressed, indeed all attempts to do so would 
prove unavailing. In short, altruism is as much a fundamental fact 
of nature as its opposite, and we might reduce egoism to altruism as 
easily as we now do the reverse. Egoism may be a strategy on the 
part of nature to reach altruistic ends (p. 107). At any rate, "when 
a group acts as a unit, individual egoism as the sole means of race- 
advancement is dethroned" (p. 114). We cannot help agreeing 
with the author that even if egoism were the most suitable means of 
producing social welfare, it might still be rejected as an ultimate 
ethical principle. An ethical principle needs no proof. Morality 
is ultimately based on feeling. In view of these results, a sentence 
like the following is significant. " If any one should maintain that 
he feels the absolute exercise of egoism as a moral duty, this would 
have to be accepted as a fact as indisputable as a similar assertion 
concerning altruism" (p. 119). 

After having discussed the egoistic impulse at such length, Dr. 
Simmel suddenly comes to the conclusion that it is impossible to 
find a content for the notion. The ' I ' is a combination of so many 
impulses, desires, ideals. To say that the egoist seeks his own 
interest means " doss er will was er will" (p. 135). This, it seems 
to me, is a merely verbal definition of the notion. If we take it 
in so broad a sense, it must, of course, become colorless. Every act 
of will might then be stamped as selfish ; selfishness and willing 
would become interchangeable terms. We might discover ourselves 
reasoning as follows : an egoist is a man who seeks to further him- 
self. Now his self is composed of a number of impulses, among which 
the altruistic tendencies belong. An egoist, therefore, would be one 
who realizes his other-regarding feelings, or, an egoist is not an 
egoist. These sophistical fallacies we can easily avoid by restrict- 
ing the meaning of the term. In the selfish man the altruistic 
impulses are either wanting altogether or not so strongly developed 
as their opposites. It is true that we define each term by negating 
the other, but this simply shows the impossibility of defining our 
feelings. 

The chapter on moral desert and guilt regards desert as the cor- 
relate of obligation, " it signifies that others ought to do something 
in reference to me" (p. 214). Ideal ethical desert means that one 
is worthy of real reward. These are categories created by social 
intercourse. It is found necessary to reward certain modes of con- 
duct, afterwards these categories are still applied to qualities, even 
though the original reactions no longer take place. An action is 
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rated according to the exertion made in performing it. The story 
of the temptation of Christ shows the delicate tact which manifests 
itself in the formation of popular mythology. A god who had not 
been tempted would not arouse our admiration. An evolutionistic 
explanation is given of the category in question. In early stages of 
society, great exertions, the surrender of selfish aims, were essential 
to preservation, and hence valued (p. 219). In the course of time 
the feelings originally associated with the useful acts came to attach 
themselves to the exerted effort. But why any value should be set 
upon an external act, is as inexplicable as that it should be set upon 
a state of consciousness. 

In his discussion of character the author seems to overshoot his 
critical mark. The notion of character is a mere abstraction, it is 
held. To refer actions to an underlying inner cause or unity called 
character, is like hypostasizing a notion of force (p. 269). But, 
when we speak of an act as the inevitable result of a man's character, 
we do not necessarily mean that there exists besides the psychologi- 
cal motives or tendencies a something behind, a unified essence, as 
the source and cause of conduct. All that we can mean is, that a 
man's actions show a certain similarity, that under certain circum- 
stances his conduct will be of a certain kind. Where there is such 
similarity, we are led to seek a common ground for it. Character, in 
this sense, is by no means an "illusion." 

Because many moralists make desert and guilt depend on freedom, 
Dr. Simmel makes freedom depend on desert (p. 286). Such 
paradoxical utterances do not assist one's understanding of the 
questions under consideration. But in other respects this short 
treatment of free-will is perfectly just in its determinism. A number 
of impulses struggle for mastery. The victorious tendency we after- 
ward identify with the real ' I.' Yet the ' I ' is not a power over and 
above the different tendencies ; it is the whole of consciousness. 
" We should have no idea either of desert or guilt, or of freedom, if 
there were no conflict." 

The last chapter deals at length with the concept of happiness. 
The author carefully analyzes the view that pleasure is the sole end 
of life, and reveals the inconsistencies of the happiness-theory as 
well as the opposition of some of its tenets to the moral conscious- 
ness. I cannot refrain from selecting some of the many good points 
in his argument. The fact that the performance of a moral act is 
accompanied by pleasure, does not warrant the conclusion that 
pleasure is the cause of the act. Such a conclusion would be 
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a fallacy of the post hoc ergo propter hoc kind. Again, the Utilitarian 
argument : the act A is performed because it increases the general 
happiness, for if it produced sorrow, we should avoid it, completely 
confuses conditio sine qua non and causa efficiens. It is like reasoning : 
I go to the theatre because it is warm there, for if it were cold I 
should not go. In so far as the Utilitarian theory ignores certain 
actual ends and actual conditions, it lays itself open to attack. 
Ethics can never create absolute imperatives, it must discover them 
as actual facts. Another difficulty Utilitarianism meets with is the 
problem of the distribution of happiness. To a self-consistent 
eudaemonism, which cares only for the presence of the greatest possi- 
ble happiness in the world, the manner of distribution is immaterial. 
The moral nature demands a certain equality of distribution, while 
the sum of happiness can be increased only on the basis of in- 
equality. Pessimism alone can avoid this difficulty by inserting in 
the formula in place of happiness, freedom from pain. Dr. Simmel 
finally concludes that endaemonism presents us with a formula that 
is wholly without a content, as formal as the categorical imperative 
itself, which it imagines itself to supplement. The volume ends 
with an examination of the relation between virtue and happiness. 
There is no logical connection between the two. The association is 
a product of evolution. 

While the present volume is strictly scientific, and therefore not 
calculated to appeal to the general reader, it is sure to be read with 
keenest interest by earnest students. The many examples, which 
are admirably chosen from various branches of science, are highly 
suggestive in themselves. In short, while the book must be read 
with considerable care, in order to be appreciated, it will amply repay 
one for all the intellectual effort required to master its contents. 

Frank Thilly. 



